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THE LAY OF A LIBERAL. 
Wuen I read about the crimes that The Standard or The 
Times 
Are so cruel as to say that we commit, 
And am told that all the fads of the Labourites and Rads 
Plainly prove that they are mentally unfit, 
Then a feeling of unrest permeates my anxious breast, 
And my confidence in WiysTon is upset, 
And I tremble at the knees till my mind is put at ease 
By the pages of The Westminster Gazette. 


When The Telegraph dilates on the Navy Estimates 
And laments our lack of patriotic fears, 
And The Mail and Globe unite in denouncing with 
delight 
Any scheme for the extinction of the Peers, 
When they urge the obvious fact that M‘Krenna’s want 
of tact 
Would disgrace a pugilistic Suffragette, 
Then I get a pain inside till I see their views defied 
In the columns of The Westminster Gazette. 


When I see a hostile Press in a passion effervesce 
O'er our manners in a House of Commons scene, 

And declare without ‘a doubt it was solely brought about 
By Sir Henry, who could not restrain his spleen, 

It's refreshing to be told, in a type that’s large and bold, 
Twas Proce Artaur who was fuming in a pet, 

And my joyous spirit laughs at the caustic paragraphs 
Which reprove him in The Westminster Gazette. 





A DIVIDED HEART. 

“T mate garden parties,” he began ; “ but I came because I 
knew I should meet you.”’ 

“T like them,” she answered brightly but rather breath 
lessly ; “and this garden is perfectly sweet, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Ts it?” he replied; “I haven’t noticed. Do you know 
you have never looked at me all the afternoon?” It was 
true, but she had known his exact whereabouts all the same. 
“ And it always seems to me,” he continued, “ ever since L’ve 
known you, that you ’ve managed things so that we never get 
more than a spasmodic ten minutes together.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t!” she answered ; “ but there are so many 
people one has to talk to.” 

“People who are much more interesting than I am?” 

“Tt’s getting late,” she said unsteadily, and half rose. 

“No! Wait!” he exclaimed. “ You must hear me—even 
if it’s the last time—lI must tell you; nothing can stop me 
now! Oh, Grapys, I ” He broke off, for he had cauglit 
sight of the figure of a late arrival, a little distance away, 
who had looked in on his way from town. 

“Well?” he shouted to him. 

“Lancashire all out 171, Kent 61 for 4,” was the prompt 
response. 

A quick spasm of pain crossed the lover's face. ‘Let me 
see!”’ he exclaimed, springing to his feet and seizing the 
evening paper. “Ah!—Mason and Hurtcuincs not out 
they ‘ll pull it off all right.” He heaved a great breath of 
relief and returned to the seat. 

It was empty. 
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OF THE MOTOR-CABBY. 
Hype Park Conver. 
Aone the kerb they slumbered in a queue, 
These motor-landaus—London’s new delight ; 
But when I peered in every forrard pew 
Searching for chauffeurs, there was none in sight ; 
Which for a while I bore, 
Then tentatively tapped upon the shelter’s door. 


THE LICENCE 


Scene 


| Intruding with apologetic feet, 


I faltered, ‘‘ Who will drive me to the Strand?” 
A few in lofty tones declined to treat, 
Pleading defects or softer jobs in hand ; 
The rest made no replies, 
But stared at vacancy with stony, callous eyes. 


For I was clearly sober and alone, 
And they preferred a more elated fare 
ound for a spot beyond the four-mile zone 
Where distances are measureless, and where 
‘Time passes swift in sport 
With Amaryllis at a place like Hampton Court. 


Then all my manliood leaped into my face, 
And in the style that stamps the Junior Bar 
I hailed a copper, saying, “‘ Kindly place 
Its proper chauffeur on the foremost car. 
This you will do, or I 
Will certainly investigate the reason why.” 


From behind, 
I cast on him a withering regard, 
And shouted, “I have rearranged my mind ; 
Our destination now is Scotland Yard ; 
There they shall fix the doom 
Of this intolerable licence you assume.” 0.8. 


The cabby came reluctant. 


SPORTSMEN | HAVE KNOWN. 











| Ir was in the person of Gatpiy that I next came upon the 
}foundations of life—physical strength and hard knocks. 
| GALPIN had I forget at this 
| moment whether the Grenadiers or the Coldstreams or the 
| Scots had rejoiced in the temporary possession of his warlike 
‘energy and his indefatigable muscles, but I incline to the 
| Seots, chiefly for the reason that Gauriy himself was an 
Knglishman. At any rate, having served, not without honour, 
in one of these famous regiments, Gaurry had afterwards 
become a master-at-arms, and in that capacity he had taught 
the youth of Eton something of the mysteries that cluster 
about a boxing-glove, a foil and a singlestick. Still later he 
had established himself at Cambridge, not as a permanent 
inhabitant, but as a frequent fighting visitor. He was, | 
suppose, a rival to the Jacksons, of whom I have already 
made mention ; but there was room for all of them amongst the 
pugnacious young men who dwelt upon the banks of the 
Cam. 

I myself met Gatrty, confronted him, that is to say, in a 
fistic arena, after my days at Cambridge were done. I had 
succeeded in carrying off the middle-weight and heavy-weight 


n youth been a Guardsman. 


at that university, but much still remained to be suffered and 
learnt before I could hope to qualify for the ranks of those 





|were smaller than his ambitions. 
cups that used to serveas the annual guerdons of our prowess | 


a target for his blows, Garry was a splendid type of man. 
hood. Six feet two inches he stood, straight as a dart, quick 
and active as a cat, staunch, solid and dauntless as a rock 
in the midst of encompassing waves. ‘There was a compact. 
ness about him that defied attack; his alertness baffled 
calculation. His right arm seemed in one swift movement 
to render a blow harmless and to crash his great fist full 
into the opposing face. His left flew straight as an arrow 
His feet never faltered. For all the turns and chances of 
the game his body was of a balance so perfect that Jove 
himself, we thought, could not have disturbed him with a 
thunderbolt. A round of thrce minutes with him tested the 
very basis of one’s being. Vanting and tiring you were still 
faced with that agile bulk and that unchanging calmness 
Your blows began to droop; his were still frequent, and 
still with unwavering precision and deadliness they travelled 
to the appointed spot. Yet his temper was imperturbabli 
He seemed to welcome, as, indeed, he always applauded, a 
well-planned and cunningly delivered blow when, as some- 
times happened, his pupil had caught him at a disadvantage 
and had {flattened his nose or made the teeth rattle in his 
head. On such occasions he used to refer gleefully to a 
mysterious body known as “they”? who were sure to be 
discomfited and crushed by this progress in skill and energy 

“Well done, sir,” he would say, while his sinister and 
much-enduring nose slowly resumed its original shape 
“Well done! They'll never stand up against you if you goon 
like that.” Thereupon the avenging blow would come, and 
you might thank your stars if you escaped its terrible impact 
Glorious and delightful is the memory of those scenes. 

But Gates was something more than a boxer. He could 
fence with grace and effect. His play, perhaps, was not of 
the snake-like and enveloping rapidity that the French 
masters display, but it was a fine and inspiring performance 
nevertheless. One dreadful parry and return he had. I can 
still feel the point of his foil under my right arm-pit, after 
[ had attacked him in vain. With the sticks he was the 
authentic champion of Great Britain. A frayed extract from 
a newspaper, which he used to produce for our wonder, told 
the sanguinary story of the conflict in which he won his title 
A challenge, it appeared, had long been open from one Saaw, 
who was, as might be expected from his name, a Lifeguards 
man. Garis had trained in secret, and had then accepted 
the gage. In the fight that followed for the best of a hundred 
hits he had, I think, received twenty, but his opponent had 
collapsed as Gatpty’s stick slashed him for the fiftieth time 
“We fought in our shirts,” said Gatpry. “They couldn't 
find Saaw’s when I had done with him, and they had to wa-h 
mine off me with hot water.” I must ask pardon of the more 
delicate of my readers for shocking their susceptibilities by 
recalling this incident. It had left no trace upon the good 
temper and chivalrous manners of GALPrIn. 

Once, more than twenty years ago, we took Gapiy with 
is to Scotland, where the spirit of the rain often makes 
shooting impossible. When the “ haar” was drenching every- 
thing without, we stayed within and boxed and fenced. On 
finer days, when we shot, GaLrry went with us, bearing many 
cartridge-bags, and commissioned also to take charge of a 
St. Bernard dog whose aptitudes for the work of retrievin,; 
Sometimes GALpIN pre- 
vailed, at other times the dog. I have seen them fly, dog 
first, like a meteor across a field and scrape headlong over 
stone wall when a hare had started. Our keeper was 4 


genuine boxers who can hold their own in any riotous society | rough and powerful man, confident in his brute strength, 


without apprehension. 


back-vard behind a London house, and in those assaults of 
arms in London and elsewhere in which we afterwards made 
exhibition of our skill, our temper, and our endurance. 


These lessons and that suffering were | 
to be conferred upon me by Gatpry in a covered and asphalted | 


but unskilled in the use of his hands. The countryside 
feared him, and one evening he defied our boxer, of whose 
deeds he knew nothing. His bruised face and the purple 
circles round his eyes told us, on the following morning, all 
we could desire to know about the issue of the conflict 


Twenty-five years ago, when I first saw him and became’ Garis was unscathed, the under-keeper chuckled, and the | 


— 
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THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. 


Tue Luivu-Birp (persuasively). ““ DON’T-GO-PLEASE! DON’T-GO-PLEASE!” 
I 


! [The object of Mr. Lucu Harcovat’s Small Holdings (England) Bill is, in his own words, “ to stem the townward stream of humanity.”] 
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Vis ne ‘I’M GLAD WE PUT ON OUR BEST CLOTHES, 


battered keeper wore an air of melancholy dignity. 
departed on that day, and the story had no se quel. 


for Garry. Many years have passed since 
[ felt his difficult and ravaging hand, 
Joux Hamitton ReyYNoips 


So much, then, 
| Saw him, more 
if | may use the words in which 
describes the hand of Ranpat. 


the Yukon in pursuit of a golden dream. 


since 


Wherever he lives 


of these later day 8. 








THE LOVE CHARM AUX LEGUMES. 

[An eminent scientist has maintained that asparagin, the alkaloi< 
asparagus, develops the sense of form in the human brain. ] 
Amanpa, when the menu’s rolling stream 

Had passed its flood-tide with the minted mutton 
(That point where portly diners tend to beam, 

And disregard dull care, or only deem 
The hazard worth a button) 


When Fate in mufti brought the season’s pride, 
Asperges au beurre, if for a time I missed your 
Inimitable small-talk, do not chide; 
It takes some tact to get those stems inside 
The proper facial fissure. 


And think not it was greed that made me crop 
The juicy frondage with that air of fervour, 
Coaxing it softly upwards top by top, 
All carefully in case the pendant drop 
Should chance to be a swerver. 





I believe he travelled to| 


I salute him as the type and exemplar of the British boxer 


JOSIAn. 


Ct Drew! —, 


rT DON'T LIKE TO LOOK DIFFERENT FROM THE REST 0° PEO 





Ilow much more poignant was my inward thought! 
I browsed, Amanpa, from a sense of duty, 
Knowing that every tender tuft was fraught 
With power to make me relish as I ouglit 
Your iridescent beauty. 


You noticed (at the soup) my sullen mond : 
With cynic fork around the fish I dallied : 
But when that vegetable interlude 
Had filled me with its rare romantic food 
How splendidly I rallied ! 


"Twas after that we joined in whispered talks ; 
"Twas then I wooed your heart with honied wheedlings, | 
And found you fairer than the day by chalks, 
Or ever Tuomas had removed the stalks 
Of those delicious seedlings ! 








“ A seal bearing the date 1538 has been picked up in the sea near 
St. Ives. It is in very good condition, and bears an impression of the 
head of Queen Elizabeth Daily Chronicle 

We do not believe this. In the first place Queen Exizanern 
was born in 1533, and though five is no doubt an impression- 
able age, yet it is extremely unlikely that a child of such 
tender years would have been allowed near a seal. In the 
second place a seal born in 1538 would hardly be in good 


condition to-day. 





“ The Daily Mail Ideal Domestic Servants’ Policy.” 





Tanivr Reform, we presume. 
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| EX NIHILO FIT MULTUM. 


I snovtp like to explain just what 


hay pene | to the ball In the first place 


' 
it was of an irreproachable length, and 


broke very sharply and cleverly from the 
leg lhe bowler, | am sure, will bear 


me out in this.) Also it rose with great 


to perfect any 


rolled on to the off-stump. There was 
L lerable amount of applause on 
t part of the field, due no doubt 
to the feeling that a dangerous bats 
man had been dismissed without 

g. | need hardly add that I did 


not resent this appreciation, 
What | really 


wicket-keeper was (i) that it was the first 


' . 
A fable Old Gentleman. “ WovLb you CARE TO 
1'LL JUST TAKE OUT THE 
fast wicket I had played on this summer ; 
| that it was my first nought this 


I! 

season, and, hang it, even Fry made 
nought sometimes ; and (iii) that person 
uly | always felt that it didn’t matter 
what one made oneself so long as one’s 
What I actually said 
but I expect the wicket 
keeper understood just as well. He 
seemed an intelligent fellow. 

After that I walked nine miles back 
to the pavilion 
| The next man was brushing his hair 
in the dressing-room 
| “ What's happened ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I said truthfully. 

“ But you ‘re out, aren’t you ?”’ 
| “IT meant that nothing had eventuated 
|} —accrued, as it were.”’ 

“Blob? Bad luck. 
straight ?”’ 

“It curls a bit from leg up at the top, 
but it will do. Mind you make some. 


side was victorious 
: 


was shorter ; 


Is my parting 
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and, before I had time 
adequate system of defence, 
t me on the knee, and from there 


wished to say to the | 
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“ A hundred.” 
“You must have done it wrong,” I 
But he was gone. I brushed my own | said suspiciously. 
hair very carefully, lit a cigarette, and| “No, I'm sure I didn’t.... 
|went outside to the others. I always| still comes to a hundred.” 
think that a nought itself is nothing “Well then, I must have made a 
the way one carries it off is everything. | hundred,” I said excitedly. “Are you 
A disaster, not only to himself, but also! sure you haven't made a mistake?” 
to his side, should not make a man in- “ Quite.” 
different to his personal appearance. “Then I'd better go and tell the 
“ Bad luck,” said somebody. “ Did| scorer. He put me down a blob—silly 
it come back ?” ass.” 
“Very quickly. We both did.” “He ’s a bad scorer, I know.” 
“Tle wasn’t breaking much when I| “By the way,” I said, as I got up, 
was in,’ said some tactless idiot. “what number did you think of?” 
“Then why did you get out?” I re-} “Well, it’s like this. When you 


} 

|I always feel that so long as one’s side 
1is victorious a 
| 


No, it 





torted. asked me to guess what you’d made | | 
| “ Lib.w.” instinctively thought of blob, only I} 


Then when we 
began that number game I started with 


I moved quickly away from him, and | didn't like to say so. 
; Sat next to a man who had yet to go in. 











LOOK AT MY MAGAZINE? ”y 
——LOOSE ADVERTISEMENTS " ! 








jad luck,” he said. “Second ball,|a hundred—it’s such an easy number. 
wasn't it? I expect I shall do the| Double—two hundred. Divide by two 
same.” |—one hundred. Take away the number 

I thought for a moment you first thought of—that’s blob—and 

“What makes you think you will| you have a hundred left. Wasn't that 
have a second?” I asked. right ?”’ 

“To judge from the easy way in “You idiot!’ 
which those two are knocking the! course it wasn’t.” 
bowling about I shan’t even have a| “Well, don’t get sick about it. We 
first,” he smiled. all make mistakes.”’ 

I moved on again. | “Sick, I’m not sick. Only, just for 

“ Hallo,” said a voice, ‘I saw you get |the moment .... I really thought.... 
out. How many did you make?” | Well, I shall never be so near a century 

‘None,”’ I said wearily. | again.” 

At lunch I sat next to one of their 


I said angrily. “Of 


‘How many?” 

i went and sat down next to him. | side. 

‘ Guess,” I said. | “How many did you make?” he 
“Oh, I ean’t.” asked. 


“ Well, think of a number.” | 
“ Yes.” | “How many?” 
“Double it. Divide by two. Take} ‘“ Oh, hardly any. 
away the number you first thought of. | tically.” 
What's that ?” | “How many actually?” 


* Not very many,” I said. 


None at all, prac- 
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| “ And actually,” I said. 


After lunch a strange man happened 
to be talking to me. 

“And why did you get out?” he 
asked. 

It was a silly question and deserved a 
silly answer. Besides, I was sick of it 
all by this time. 

‘Point’s moustache put me off,” I 
said. 

“What was wrong with Point’s mou- 
stache?” 

“Tt swerved the wrong way.” 

“T was fielding point,” he said. 

“I’m very sorry. But if you had 
recognised me you wouldn’t have asked 
why I got out, and if I had recognised 
you I shouldn't have told you. So let’s 
forgive and forget.”’ 

I hoped that the subject was really 
closed this time. Of course I knew that 

|kind friends and relations would ask me 
on the morrow how many I had made, 
but for that day I wanted no more of 
it. Yet, as it happened, I reopened the 
subject myself. 

| For with five minutes to play their 
ininth wicket fell. Mid-off sauntered 
lover towards me. 

“Just as well we didn’t stay in any 
longer.” 

| “That's just what I thought,” I said 
triumphantly. “ All along.” 


| 





CHARIVARIA. 


Tue record rush of American million- 
aires to this country is said to be due to 
the knowledge that a desirable riverside 
mansion at present known as the House 
of Lords may shortly come into the 
market. 


| * * 
* 

The Premier continues to make really 
capital jokes. It seems a pity that the 
Lord Chancellor cannot be persuaded to 
|make him a judge now that some addi- 
ltional ones are promised. Judges may 
not interfere in politics. 


* * 
x 


Several papers have published elabo- 
rate details relating to Lady Arrnur 
GROSVENOR'S caravan tour, and one of 
these journals mentions that her wan- 
\derings are a secret, as she does not 
| wish to excite the attention of intrusive 


| pet ple. 





* * 
* 


| We are glad to see Mark Twarx taking 
part in the campaign against the owner 


of the Congo Free State. Mark II. is 
ammunition which has done good service 
in the past. ~~ 
* 

A misprint in one of our newspapers 
ithrew the entire Swiss Republic into a 
ferment of excitement last week. 





It’ 





Singer (singing popular song). “ Risa powN THE cuRTAIN ! 


I cay'T sino To-niGuT! ” 
[Loud cheering from the gallery. 








expressed theconfident hope that Switzer- 

Jand would soon form part of the Trans 

vaal. The word should, of course, have 
been Swaziland. , , 
* 

Those persons who are being re- 

proached with the magnificence of the 


Hammersmith Workhouse draw atten-! 
tion to the fact that some of the American | 
cart-horses at Olympia were stalled in| 


plush and chiffon. , , 
* 

Those who are interested in the Eng 
lish language may be glad to note the ap- 
pearance of the expression “Cricketiana 
Notelets’’ in the Liverpool Echo. The 
pretty word “ Notelets” is, we take it, 
of the neuter gender, as in no other way 
can we account for the use of the neuter 
plural of the well-known Latin adjective 


Names reported that Genera] Borma had , “ Cricketianus.” 





“ Soil for Summer Salads ”’ is the title 
of an item in some “ Gardening Notes”’ 
‘which attracted our attention last week 
| We had often wondered what the gritty 
| Substance was which we have occasion 
ally come across in restaurant salads, 
offering such a marked contrast to the 
gentle and luscious caterpillar. 
* * 

. * a * 

I rom New York comes the news that 
an American artist has just completed | 
the largest miniature ever painted. It 
measures 5 by 6 feet 

* * 





"Mr. Gianstoxe once said,” declared 
the Premier the other day, “that a man | 
shaving himself in the morning made a 
judicious use of his time by attending | 
to the edge of his razor before under 
taking that operation. Let us to} 
our razor.” This looks as if the lender 


BOL 
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| Komensit RES 
W ASSERLIED... 
6s Tickets at all Chemists and the 
There was an absurd rumour in the} Pharmaceutical Hall. 

City last week to the effect that the| Concert-Direcrioy Josnvua Bampercer. 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty was about to be - ————— 
terminated. This was - to the playing EMPIRE HALL. 
of airs from the Mikado by a Jap: raped Under the Patronage of all the 
I n in total disregard of our feelings | Crowned Heads of the Civilized World. 

ie allies of Japan NY ee CARTA. To-morrow at 3. 

~ 


* * 
\ INIMA CARTA. 
4 


of the Liberal Party anticipated some 
Ps 


) , 
Rosbach-Perrier. 





* 
During the rain at the Royal Review, 





hae the ae ‘ ; ae ae vi ' 

after the signal “March past! —— [we Peretwyise Isxraxt Propicy 

given, it was re marked, “ Yes; but when “ pa : : 

will April be over?” | N.B.-—-The Italian Ambassador has 
* * | kindly consented to turn over, and the 


* rr 
| Mr. Hitpesraxn Harwsworta is now| © ditor of the Times will present a 
proprietor of The Globe. We hope that | wreath during the interval. 
De +4 . 
this will not le id to friction with his | Tickets, 12 22. and £1 10s. bd + to 
brother, who owns The World. e had at the Italian Embassy. 


Some Ivauian Crrricisus 


OF 


CONCERTS. MINIMA CARTA. 
Pyramidal” (Viareggio). “ This 


| 
| ARTILLERY MANSIONS. = This 
divine imp of coruscating mentality 


'nder the gracious patronage of a aa is a 
Ravenna). She exhales genius at 


The Right Hon. R. B. Hatpayne, M.P., | 








“ 


and the Army Council. every pare : Fiesole). “Fe rr old 
lay UMP son iP ADEREWSKI ! Pozzuoli). ** Cosmic 
| + { eh ' > ° 99 

N ATHAISE, FY. Acrp 13 | mysticis m allied to daemonic force” (Pa- 
E.. lermo). “Compared with her Scampatt 


| Bessarabian pianist. Pianoforte Recital 

‘Tuurspay Next, at 3.15 p.m 
Assisted by 

Opés Buwporr (Dulcimer), 

Boris Busporr (Xylophone). 


is a fraud and Busont an impostor 
Piacenza). “The frenzied audience 
{had to be restrained by the carabinieri 
from committing wholesale hara-kiri” 
(Verona). “Banzai! Opoponax!! Oto- 





Pert Bumporr (Gyr scope totoi !!!” (Livorno). 
| NATHALIE BUMPOFF. 
4 Weicut, 11 stone 9 Ibs. BLUTHSTEIN HALL. 
Sanpow’s Favourite Pupil. Frivay Eventna at 8 p.m. 
N- ATHALIE BUMPOFF, \ ESSALINA SKRIMSHANKS. 
| will play (Pupil of Porpora.) 
Perreruum AvtomosiLe...Levassor. Vocat Recrrat. 


Sonata in modo con- | gq +s "gq ; WK ' tka 
™N arlattini. | ESSALINA SKRIMSHAN KS 
| on ‘a . M A Voice From THe Past. 
Kindly assisted by 


Signora Guecett Bost, 


749 Variations on 


Manchurian Air. ; Donald Tovey 


N.B. It isrequ sted Ae the audience | Mr. Desuoxp Paxcorr ity, 
| will be punctual as the doors will not and 
| be ope ned during the nor -stop Man- Mile. Oowana Srropp. 


churian Variations, which last 15 hours. At tl 


e Piano 

Krupp's Bomb-proof Grand P nein M. Icor Go.vcnowskt. 

Fitted with sandba gs and Bessemer steel | Concert-Dinection Lupwic Menpetssony 
Conning Tower. 





Tickets at the War Office and all | OES ta Cees 
Gunmakers. ON 
Madame 


Concert-Direction Ex: Horcukiss. 


DORIAN HALL. 
Sarurpay Nex? at 8.30 p.m. 
/ oer GAMBRINUS | 
Hydropathic Tenor). 
Onxty Sona Recirar. 


mat \ ESSALINA SKRIMSHANKS. 
(Porpora’s Pupt..) 
The Ballybunnion Herald: 
“Such singing has never been heard 
\in North Kerry before. That Madame 
| SKRIMSHANKS is fully qualified to shine 


i eee GAMBRINUS |in London concert-rooms none will 
will sing | deny.” 
= ARISTON MEN The Machrihanish F yee Press $ 


Dae 
9 Pindar-Gambrinus. | . — 
Hupor”’... f “| “™ Reminds one of the delicious mezzo- 


GERSTENTRANK- ! , | sopranos ifty years ag The 
TERSTI ‘ Hildebrand Bilger. 80] ranos of fifty years 1g0. Phe Mull 

LIEDER... | of Kintyre is the richer for her 
ZITRONEN MELODII Eustace Miles. | presence,” 





we ee ee 





The Bacup Sentinel : 

“ Madame SkrimsHANKs is said to be 
the only surviving pupil of the great 
Porpora. We can well believe it. Her 
voice is in a state of wonderful preser- 
vation.” 

The Canterbury Clarion : 

“ Madame’s trill is a truly delirious 
tremolo, and the Signora uses the break 
in her voice with the skill of a South 
African trundler.” 





T OBO TUFF. Tuespay Next. 
Third and 
Last 
Bropuone RecA. 


| OBO TUFF. Last Recira. 
TUESDAY 


Evenrinc Next 


at 8.30. 
H°” TUFF. Turespay Next. 
Kindly assisted by 
SranLevetre Buirirupe, 
Otis CorreLyou 
and 
Mamie Suyster. 
Admission and refreshments free. 
Prizes for those who stay to the end. 
Concert- -Dines TION | Davip Scuunck. 


OR PHE US HALL. 
Fripay Evenrxe at 8.30 p.m. 


“Daaeae WOOF. 
VotceLess CoNTORTIONIST. 


Eventna Concert. 
Sy WOOF will improvise grimaces 
with accompaniment of lute. 
(Old Croatian Lute, 1648.) 
Kindly assisted by 
Mr. Crickertne Curr, Mr. Hickory Brum- 
rit, Professor Basu. Pott, and Madame 
Lypia Gui. 
an ‘kets, 2ls., 15s. and 10s. 6d., from 
‘yet Woor, The Gazebo, Putney Heath. 





WALTON HALL. 

Under the Patronage of Sir Rennew. 
Ropp and Sir WituiaMm Lyye. 
MONDAY at 3 p.m. 

\ ARMADUKE MIMRAM. 


\V ARMADUKE MIMRAM 


will sing 


Die Fore.e ... Schubert. 
Satuo Feroce ... Gluckstein. 
Op Frsxish Mixnow-Liep 
Arr. by R. Roche. 
At the Piano—Miss Stocksrwwce, who 
will play the Overture of 
Flying Dutchman.” 


Tickets, 7s. Gd., 5s., 2s. 6d. Half! 


price at 4 p-m. 
Concert-Direction Isaac FiscHpacner. 





From the Orders for the Day :— 
“ Destructive Insects anp Pests Butt (Lords).” 





“The Dry | 


| 
| 
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GYAN IN INT 


AN UNFORTUNATE AMBIGUITY. 


Parson. “ WHERE 18 THE OTHER MAN WHO USED TO BE HERE AS KEEPER?” 
Parson (with feeling). “Dean! Poor FELLOW! JOINED THE GREAT MAJORITY, EH? 


Park Cate-keeper. “ He's peap, Sin,” 


Park Gate-keeper. ‘‘Ou, I wovuLDN'T LIKE TO say THAT, Sik. He WAS A GOOD ENOUGH MAN AS FAR AS I KNOW.” 














While deathless odes he’s scribbling 
hard 


He lets his pipe out every second. 


THE TOBACCO TEST OF GENIUS. 

[A writer is quoted by The Evening Standard 
stating that men of ability —especially 

authors—cannot keep their pipes alight when | That's just my foible 

at work, and that a genius may therefore be | : 

recognised the barrier of Jucifers and 

vestas with which he has surrounded himself. ] 


as 
all the time 

I sit inditing purple patches, 
For ev'ry page of prose or rhyme 

I smoke—about ten gross of matches ! 


I v 





A sMOKER of no common clay, 
I feel I’m born for something higher, 
Although my slender means to-day | 
Don’t run beyond a shilling briar. 


Ergo, I must be one inspired ! 
Why else this heap of used tand- 
stickors ? 
A meerschaum bow] six inches deep My Lady Nicotine has fired 
I may not nurse in Teuton fashion, | The lot! 
Nor strive the sacred fire to keep flickers ! 
Ever alive with all its ash on. And with it disappears the Muse ; 
So, if my brilliant output ceases, 
The Editor will please excuse 
This sudden aposiopesis. 


Not mine to pass romantic hours 
Aboard a Levantine felucca 

And conjure dreams of djinns and giaours | 
From out a grave, judicious hookah ! 





No Persian narghilé is mine | Tere is no paper like the Telegraph 
Nor calumet nor hubble-bubble ; | for following a thought out. Here isa 
For such devices to repine felicitous example :— 
I think ’twere scarcely worth the| “A hundred Warspite boys who made the 
trouble. round voyage to Australia in the four-masted 


R ; | barque Port Jackson seem to have done very 
3ut there 's a test whereby the bard | well. Not a single one of them has thrown up 


Among the Genii is reckoned : | the sea after the first taste of salt water.” 








“Ernest Titpury, the well-known tenor, 
has a turn of exceptional interest, his 
rendering of Singe Me to Sleep, finely 
illustrated, being received with marked 
favour.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


Tonsorial Notes. | 
| 


Lorp Astron has set a fashion, which 
we commend to the municipal authori- | 
|ties of London and other great centres, | 
lin providing that a statue which he has 





and there the last one. presented to the town of Lancaster shall 


be unveiled in the dead of the night 
We have not seen this particular statue, 
which we have no doubt is excellent in 
every way, but we would gladly supply 
a list of effigies, existing within a radius 
of two miles from the Punch office, which | 
we think might, in the interests of art, 
|be unveiled in the dead of night—and 
kept veiled by day. 


Musical Note. 
WE understand that Mr. Horace Ports, 
the singing tram-conductor of Wakefield, | 
|is to play a small part in Carmen. | 





| 
} 
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Voloriat I say 


lrate Farmer 


I'M AWFULLY SORRY 
“ WHat DYE USUALLY 


AND A GOOD JUDGE TOO.” 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor 


Mente quatit s lida 
No searlet robes or ermine deck 
His unpretentious frame ; 

He has no chain about his neck, 
Nor handle to his name ; 
And yet no Judge upon the 

No magistrate alive, 
Would for a moment seek to trench 
On his prerogative. 


Jen h, 


He need not be supremely wise ; 
He need not care a straw 

For points where differences arise 
‘Twixt Equity and Law, 

So he be upright, cool and strong, 
And quick with facts to deal ; 


For from his sentence, right or wrong, 


None ever may appeal. 


From his ‘‘ Ne exeat”” for Writ 
Of Error who can sue ? 

Upon “In qua re impedit ” 
Who dares impeach his view ? 

What “ 


By which, though no one fails 
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MUST LET ME SETTLE FOR THIS, AS IT WAS 


REALLY MY FAULT. 








Waar swatt I pay you? 








To make surrender, over-night 
Ile still entreats the bails ? 


No written judgments vex his soul ; 
A nod, a lifted hand— 

And in a flash the tapes unroll 
His verdict through the land. 

His one short word of letters three 
Resolves the most acute 

Colonial crisis. His decree 
Is always absolute. 


To his injunctions partnerships 
By dissolution yield ; 

The centuries hang upon his lips ; 
His dicta hold the field ; 

And yet his sole insignia are 
White coat and white straw hat ; 

And all the pleadings at his bar 
The simple words 








The Passion for Publicity. 


Aw advertisement in the Morning Post | 


announces in the most brazen way Acs 


ae a “The First Kiss (229th Thousand), the 
Quo warranto”’ tests the right Marquis: De Leuville, will be repeated - "Wille 


Varelli.” 


“How's that?” 


Cricket Notes. | 
In an account of the Leicestershire | 
| Agricultural Show in the Leicester Daily | 
| Mereury, we read : 
“ Couple of ducks of 1907, Sir A. G. Hazle- 
rigg, Bart., Nose!ey Hall, Leicester.” 
| This occurred against the South Afri- 
cans, it will be remembered. 





| Dear Mr. Puncu,—With reference to 
ithe “ Living Statuary” agitation which 
|is at present occupying the attention of | 
various sections of the public, I should | 
| like to ask, Sir, if the Bishop of Lowpox | 
lis aware that Southwark Cathedral is | 
without any Close ? 
I ask this question because I think | 
that before interfering with the Music | 
| 
} 
| 


| Halls he should set his brother-prelate’s 


| house in order. Tous, etc., SHOCKED. 


| From a Publisher's put “ The two 
| waifs are innocent, good girls, although | 
| their adventures shoul d appeal to every | 
lover of true romance.” 2 





“ Although” is a happy touch. 
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A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 


C.-B. (as Bottom, in the “ Ercles vein”). “LET ME PLAY THE LION.... I WILL ROAR, THAT I 
WILL MAKE THE DUKES SAY, ‘LET HIM ROAR AGAIN, LET HIM ROAR AGAIN!’” 
Midsummer Night's Dream.—Act I. Sc. 2 
Che Prime Minister's recently published resolution dealing with the House of Lords is promised for the 24th of June, being Midsummer Dav.) | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


> 


n. Lulu Harcourt and the Rt 


House of Lords, Vonday, June 10. 
Good deal of idle talk about disinclina- 
f Lords to adopt reform. Habi- 
tually pictured as drags on the legislative 
cart, prejudiced persons who think that 
nothing new is good. This alleged 
infirmity much to the fore just now 
in connection with strained relations 
between two Houses. C.-B. is going to 
lo something dreadful to the Lords with 
vowed intention of bringing them into 
line with the Commons. 

To-night aspersion rebuked. 
not the less effective because it was 
carried out without beat of drum or 

te of preparation. Younc Wemyss, as 
usual wlren any modernity is introduced | 

Lords, set the ball a-rolling. As is 
cenerally known, custom exists in both 
Houses of Members putting questions 

il Ministers answering them. Why 

is clumsy contrivance, this waste of 
power, this assigning to two men what 
can accomplish? If blessed be the 
in who makes two blades of grass grow ' 


r 
on oO 


Action 


ne 


ExTrRacTeD From THE Diary oF Topsy, MP. 


OLD-WORLD COURTESIES. 


Henry Chaplin go in for elaborate 


where formerly flourished, what}self at the breakfast-table preparatory 
beatitude is reserved for him who makes |to flooding his Harbour (so to speak) 
one man do the work of two? iwith tea and toast, took up the Orders 
Six weeks ago Younc Wemyssaddressed | of the Day there stared him in the face 
to Unper-Secrerary ror War certain | this ominous threat. 
questions relating to the unsubstantial| Tripping down to House to-day, Youxa 
Territorial Army which lives only in| Wemyss put it into execution. Ports- 
fervid imagination of N. B. Hatpaxe. As| mMoutu, the unwonted pallor of whose 
usual when cornered by a man of superior | face indicated something of the suffer- 
information, the Minister evaded the|ings of the past five weeks, petulantly 
essential and most awkward clauses of|complained that noble Lord had failed 
the catechism. An ordinary Peer would |to accomplish his avowed intention of 
have submitted to a fate common by |answering his own questions. But the 
reason of its daily recurrence. He might, | Unper-Secrerary ror War, though mean 
had he been of choleric cast, have made | ing well, is naturally prejudiced. The 
protest, and there the matter would end. | point raised is, moreover, an immaterial 
Youxc Wemyss not that kind of person. | detail in comparison with the important 
He straightway placed on paper notice |far-reaching reform of Parliamentary 
of intention to return to the subject and | procedure established. If the example 
to “‘ give the answers to the questions to|set be followed in both Houses, the 
which the Uyper-Secretary failed to| saving of time will be equivalent to at 
reply.” For fuller disgruntling of the | least three full weeks of the Session. 
peccant Minister, he — left on| Thing in its infancy; literally born 
paper since early day in May. Every only to-day. Its development will be 
morning when PorrsmovTH, seating him- watched with interest. Reasonable to 


Hon 


silute and compliment before drawing swords 


one 


notice 
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t it may re h its log il | oma 
| I Members 1 | 
1 to ans r the " 
tion ill 1 course of 
find it cor nient to do 
re leaving home or on 
r way down to the Houss 
Without desire to detract 


1 originalit of Youna 

1y the Mes ‘ 

its out that the basis of 

t idea is found in the 

practice of Florence Dombey’s 

imirer who, when till a 

| lat Dr. Blimbe wadenn 

pied much of lis time in 

g letters to himsell 
1 persons of distinction 


libre ed Pp Poot | (| 


| hton, Su 
Meanwhile, in the Commons 
\ cheme com up for 
last time in Committee Ap 
rance of HH i-@ S usual 


rous in extreme. HALDAN! 
n Treasury Bench 
Il but he had fled 
pposite ArNoLp-k 
stage of mental 


whence 
On Bench 
MSTER 8 ul, 


an ultimate 


lL} lyst al depre ssion. Only 
Howanp VINCENT tri unphant = 
er distressful influence olf 
the prolonged discussion. 
for a moment he succeeded in r using 
the select gathering from the depths 
f somnolence Demonstrating once 
| more the doom of Volunteers ex- 
| ti guished by N.B.H.’s scheme, he 
illustrated his remarks by picturesque 
pointed incident. In honour of visit 
to City of King of Denmark he this 
rning bought himself brand-new hat. 
On risi to speak for tenth time, 


sing 
carefully placed it on Bench behind, 
ut of reach of care less Members | assing | 
to and fro. Putting finishing touch to| 
lurid picture of h ipless England bereft 
f the protection of the Queen’s West-| 
» eried aloud, “If, Mr.} 
Euorr, the special contingent proposals 
in this Bill are 
iong the 
Some orators would have been content 
to leave there the forceful phrase. . Not 
the gallant Colonel. As he spoke 
there flashed upon his mind the possi- 
bility of a dramatic echo of his words. | 
he sacrifice would be costly. But | 
mt is 10s. Gd. weighed in the 
balance against the safety of the 
Empire? Without a moment's hesita 
tion, with the terrible word “‘ shattered ” 
still throbbing through the House, 
Howarp Vincent sat down on his hat, 
which flattened out with a moaning cry 
of anguish almost human in its intensity. | 
| Business dene—In Commons Army | 
| Bill finally carried through Committee. 
House of Commons, Tuesday.—Per- 
sonally Narounoy B, Hatpaye is a favourite | 





irried, ¢ pre de corps 


men will be shattered.” | 
| 
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In tHe Cause or Empire. 
H ird Vincent sat down on his hat.” 
in both camps. Admiration for lis 
military gifts universal. ‘To-night in} 
Committee of Supply an audience, few 
but fit, sat spell-bound whilst out of 
profound depths of knowledge he ex 


pounded the mysteries of cordite. 

Old Members navy recall ab 
delivered from side of the table 
by Lyon Prayrair. Topic was Marga- 
a substance just then 
British butter market. 


sume 


rine 
the 








Tne Peccayt Unper-Secretary. 
(Lord P-rtsm-th,) 


lecture | 


lawning on | 


For the 





7 better elucidation of his theme, | 
Prayram produced from his 
coat-tail pockets and other | 
receptacles an assortment of | 
jars containing specimens of| 
the compound. These hs 
spread on the table before 
him, handling them with a 
familiarity that almost para-| 
lysed the ignorant throng 
addressed. 

In deference to vulgar| 
prejudice, N. B. H. abandoned | 
earlier intention of bringing| 
down a few ounces of selected | 
cordite and letting them off 
under the Front Opposition | 
Bench. So lucid was the ex-| 
planation that their assistance | 
was hardly missed. The par 
ticular passage he desired t 
illuminate was that in which 


of explosion. 


“in 


| nitro-glycerine and 
i ” . “ss 
gun-cotton,” he said, ‘the 


atoms of oxygen and carbon 
lie together in one complex 
] rrr . . 
molecule. The oxygen is in 

an unstable combination with 


— the nitrogen, and being in the 
same molecule it can rush 
quickly to the carben and 

| produce a tre-nendous explosion.” 


Here he had meant to work off the bit 
of cordite depcsited beneath the Bench 
opposite, as nearly as possible under the 
place where Harry Cnarity is 
tomed to sit. However, though akso- 
lutely safe, there exists a certain objectic n 
to this sort of thing. On reflection bl: 
gave it up. 

Not disposed altogether to sacrifice 
opportunity of giving House a wholesom 
shock. Apart from physical graces, he 
shares with the Fat Boy in Pickwicl 
the desire to make your flesh creep 
Yielding to this, he admitted the pos 
walking-stick made o 
cordite ; confessed he had been accus 
tomed to bring it down to the House 
and leave it in charge of unsuspecting 
guardian of clcak-room. Members 
shuddered as they reflecte d on the risks 
they had run. No period mentioned 
locating observance of the genial habit. 
At. that moment, for all they 
knew, this diabolical instrument miglit 
be standing bolt-upright in the midst 
of their and umbrellas down 
stairs. 

General feeling that N. B., in his 
| blind devotion to science, has overdone 
\it. With a man of his erudition and 
resources, no one can say how far zeal 
\for the distribution of knowledge may 
learry him. When it comes to possi 
bility of concurrent distribution ol 
}arms and legs consequent on the walk 
ing stick “ going off,” Members agre« 


accus 


sessit mn of al 


very 


sticks 


he described the preliminaric S| 
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that reasonable limits have been over- 
stepped. 

Business done.—In Supply on Army | 
Estimates. 

Thursday.—Sr. Aveustixse and Home 
Secretary share the burden of the break- 
age of the union of hearts effected in| 
connection with Irish Council Bill. 
Unmuzzled after prolonged period of| 
discipline, Irish Members are making up 
for lost time. Question hour is pro-| 
longed by pertinacious inquiry “ arising | 
| out of that answer.” 

Herbert GLapstoNnE bombarded with | 
questions implying conspiracy to pre-| 
vent honest Irishmen from earning a 
| weekly wage by compounding illegal 
| explosives. Sr. Avcustive stands be- 
| tween two fires. The Ulster Members 
|} accuse him of truckling to sedition in| 
| Ireland; Nationalists regard with sus-| 
| picion his dealings with landlords. 

And yet neither Minister is quite 
happy. 

Business done. 
read second time. 


Small Holdings Bill 


| bud 


lof the late Wituiam Ewarr GLApDsTone. 


laffection and respect. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE C.0.M. 
By the Rer Jasper Littlehale 

I nave been asked by my dear wife, 
fortified in her request by my son-in-law, 
the respected Town Clerk of Hoo, and 
other members of my family to 
omit little golden-haired Anice, who is 
at this moment on my knee—the sweetest 
of femininity ever seen), to set 
down, while yet my memory is faithful 
and my mind robust, my recollections 


not 


Gladly do I respond to this invitation, | 
believing as I do that there is no form 
of literature more valuable than trust-} 
worthy accounts of great men. 

To begin, then, it was in 1877, when 
I was a young student fresh from college 
and full of the joy of life and firm belief 
in my vocation—a belief in which 1} 
have never wavered—that I first saw 
the G.O.M., although I may remark that} 
those endearing initials had not then 
been conferred upon him by a nation’s 
I was at Chester, 


\“* No,” I replied. 


7 P7170 


— 


FOR FUTURE HORSE SHOWS. 


Tr you CAN'T HAVE ENGLISH Jt MPS, WHY NOT MAKE YOUR CHOICE OF OBSTACLES FAIRLY INTERNATIONAL ? 


whither I had come on a walking tour 
with my cousin, since deceased, a youth 
|of undoubted genius who, like myself, 


| was trained for the Ministry, and would, 


had he lived, have beyond question been 
a second Spurceon. However, he died. 
Well, we were in a second-hand book- 
seller's shop turning over some dusty 
volumes, when a gentleman entered and 
at once engaged the shopman, who was 
a well-read intelligent fellow, on the 
subject of church architecture. This not 


| being a theme in which I am much 


interested, I went on rummaging among 
the books and succeeded at last in find- 
ing something I had long wanted to 
read —Munwy’s Needwood Forest, to be 
exact—when the gentleman left. It was 
then that the shopkeeper turned to me 
and said, “‘ Do you know who that was?” 
“That,” said he, “is 
Mr. Giapstone.” 

Years passed and I saw him again. 
This time it was in Scotland, just outside 
Edinburgh, in the year 1880, or possibly 
1881. My dear wife and I had been 
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spending a few days with her aunt, a 
most gifted maiden lady with one of the 
best private libraries I ever saw (I 
remember it had a complete set, all first 
editions, of the novels of Mrs. Henry 
Woop), and conversation to match. On 
this occasion we had been for a walk on 
the hills, and on returning a carriage 
passed us at a rapid pace. It was a 
dusty day and I could not see very well, 
but through a fortunate break in the 
clouds that followed the rolling wheels 
I distinctly discerned the features of the 
Grand Old Man—familiar then from 
photographs in all the shops and pictures 
in the papers. At first my wife could 
not believe it was he; but on the day 
following we read in the papers that he 
tad been driving in that direction on the 
previous afternoon, and then she was 
completely satisfied and happy. 

The third time I saw him was in the 
Lyceum Theatre, in the days of Sir 
Hewry Invinc. I am not a playgoer, 
although I do not indiscriminately re- 
prehend the practice in others; but on 
this occasion I could not very well stay 
away, since the expedition had been 
made on behalf of an aged uncle whose 
one wish was to see Sir Henry, and who 
could not well go alone. I therefore 
accompanied him to the pit, and a very 
enjoyable evening | must say we had. 

But with me, I will confess, the 
chief interest was not the play, although 
it was one of Suakspeare’s, but the 
middle box on the left (as one looked at 
the stage), for in that, 1 was told by a 
very civil man sitting next to me, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Giapstoxe and a party of 
friends. Itis no exaggeration to say 
that I did not take my eyes off that box 
the whole evening. I was rewarded now 
and then by a glimpse of white hair, as 
the G.O.M. leaned a little more forward 
in his excitement; but that was all. It 
was, however, in the highest degree 
gratifying to me, and I have been a 
firm Home Ruler since that night. 

Once more, and only once, did I see 
Mr. Giapstone. It was at Kettering 
station in 1888. I had been downi to 
Kettering to assist a brother minister 
at the opening of his new church ; and 
on the next day, after a most agreeable 
evening among the more intellectual 
section of Kettering society, in which 
my friend was a shining light, he having 
a wonderful gift for reading aloud, I 
was waiting for my train to take me 
back to London, when I noticed a large 
crowd on the opposite platform. On 
inquiry I learned that the G.O.M. was 
passing through to the North and was 
expected to make a short speech while 
the train stopped. I need hardly say 
that I hurried to the other side, and with 
as little rudeness as possible edged my 
way to the front. At last the train came, 
but through some misunderstanding it 





| did not stop, but rashed through. ! 


/had, however, a fleeting glimpse at a 
window of a spare figure surmounted by 
a grand leonine head crowned with 
white hair—and no more. 

That was the last time I saw the 


G.O.M. 





IN THE ITALIAN QUARTER. 


Tue event of the operatic week has 
been the re-entry of Mme. GIAcHETTI in 
La Tosea. You have to be in the front 
of the house to appreciate the work of 
the only great tragédienne we ever see in 
Italian Opera. At the back of the audi- 
torium her delicate facial play is lost, 
especially when, in the Second Act, the 
4-candle power illumination of the 
Farnese Palace is reduced to a dim 
religious light of 2-c.p. As for Signor 
Caruso, the farther off from him you 
are the better. His Cavaradossi was 






Myer aen 


“ Ecco Un artista!” 


The shooting of Cararadoasi. 
Signor Caruso 





a peculiarly portly figure, and nearly 
| brought down the Attavanti chapel- 
gates when he had to squeeze him- 
self through them. A pity that his 
experience in the torture-chamber could 
not have taken the form of severe body- 
But he sang nobly in the 
famous solo FE lucevan le stelle, finishing 
up with one of those sob-cracks which 
have become so popular a feature with 
the gallery. Still one missed the personal 
appeal of Signor Zenareuio. Signor 
Scortt was at his happiest, being far 
better served with the part of Scarpia 
than with that of stodgy Giorgio Germont 
in La Traviata, 


massage. 


I hope that when Cavalleria is re- 
peated a more effective cast may be pro- 
vided. As Turiddu Mr. Wueaitey, the 
young American, had only one attitude, 
and his voice, though nicely trained in the 
Italian manner, could not find its way 
through an orchestra which Signor Cam- 
PANINI permitted to play with relentless 








violence. Mlle. Scarar was sonorous 
enough, but lacked variety. Nor could I 
quite make out why Miss GLerson-Wuirte 
looked so pleased with things in general. 
Cavalleria is not an opera that can 
afford to be indifferently sung. At best 
it only presents the tail-end of a tragedy, 
and even within its narrow limits 
contains a lot of matter inserted for 
its own sake and contributing nothing 
to the main design. It is so easy 
for these detached passages to become 
hackneyed—a fate that can never befall 
Carmen, however familiar its melodies, 
because every note of it is essential 
to the whole dramatic organism. In 
contrast with Cavalleria, and gaining 
something by juxtaposition, Pagliacei— 
that other tragedy in miniature— re- 
mains unstaled by custom. This (with 
full allowance for the devastating labours 
of the barrel-organ, from which Signor 
Mascacni’s work has been the worse 
sufferer) is largely due to the originality 
of its design, and its more dramatic con 
centration. And it certainly enjoyed, the 
other night, a much better rendering. 
Fraulein Destrxn was, as always, a pure 
delight. Silvio might assume proprietary 
airs and speak of “il mio destin,” but 
the whole House has long ago taken 
her to its heart. Signor SamMarco san 
Tonio’s Prologue like the fine artist he 
is, and had a great triumph all to him 
self. Signor Bassi’s ovation (largely 
supplied by the gallery) was more pro 
tracted and not nearly so well deserved 
Signor Scaypiaxt, who took a part in 
each opera, was not ideal, either as an 
injured husband or as a_ prospective 
co-respondent. 

Finally, I hope the stige-manage 
ment will in future remember that 
when, as in Pagliacci, you have a 
play within a play, you also have an 
audience in front of an audience; and 
the spectators on the stage need to be 
carefully kept under. Carried away 
with natural excitement, they rose to 
their feet and got right in my line of 
vision just as the scuffle began. O.8. 


Mr. Puxcn’s theatrical representative 
regrets that, in his review of My Wife, he 
confused the character of M. Valboure, 
played by Mr. Arnot Srewarr, with that 
of Baron Granclos, played by Mr, H. 
De Laxce. It was Mr. Arno. Stewart 
who ought to have received the critic's 
compliments for “‘a very deftly restrained 
study in deportment,” and to have had 
his own name under the portrait of 
himself. 





“ Getting out of control, a motor-bus tore up 
a tree on the pavement in St. George’s Road, 
Camberwell.” —Erening News. 


But if you put aniseed on the ground 
they always come down after it. 
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A COVENTRY TALE. 


[As Mr. Punch’s readers already know, the 
Mayor of Coventry, in expressing his dis- 
approval of the costume which La Mito has 
been instructed to wear at the forthcoming 
pageant, is reported to have threatened to 
sever his connection with the whole proceed- 
ings “unless the fleshings and transparent 
| gauze are abandoned.”’] 
| Wuan that chill June with sleet and icy 

shoures 
Hath frozen all the sap in summers 
floures, 
And cuckoo, waxing wrooth, with irous din 
Cries out that winter is icumen in, 
Whan on the hearth-stone smokes the 
ruddy ember 
That thrifty wyves meant for drere 
December 
Then longen folk to maken pageantrye ; 
And specially the men of Coventrye 
Will think of hir that for hir folkes sake 
A task of wonder love did undertake, 
And through the streets did ryde full 
semely 
Y-clad in noght but love and modesty. 
And for to celebrate this ladye swete 
The burghers of this toun did hold it 
mete 
That they in memory of hir should goon 
Through Coventrye in hy processioun. 

Bifel that as they spake of the manere 

Of this great pageant, soon there gan 
appeare 

A litel cloud, no more than mannes hand, 

That grew until it covered all the land. 

Ther came a ladye, fair as any Greek, 

Fresh from some gilded Palace of Musyk: 

Parfit she was in form, and her figure— 

There never was noon swich, ye may be 
sure, 

Since Venus turned to marble in Milo— 

Herself she said it, and she shoulde know. 

This ladye, for to show the world her 
grace, 

In the processioun would take her place 

As fayre Gopiva, clad in no more dress 

Than fleshyngs—since she mighte wear 
no less. 

Then was ther much ado in Coventrye ; 

Quod some, “ We trow that this ne 
shoulde be. 

In very socth, great shame it will us 
doon 

If that this wenche cometh to our toon 

And in swich shameless nakedness arises 

To ryde our streets so as she now devyses, 

And we shall bear with mochel care 
and wo 

The worlde’s scorn. What nedeth wordes 
mo?” 

But others sayde, “Honour, not shame 
twill bring. 











fayre thing 
As mannes form, but that it be a maides, 


Pitye it were to hide with cloke of silk 





i 





And of them all most parfit is this ladyes. | “ Lordinges,” 








IN THE WEST COUNTREE. 


Farmer Trepolpen. “Two to Loos.’ 


’ ” 


Jooking Clerk. “ Pir, pip 
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If that ye fear ye may be ledde astray, 
Remembre, pura puris omnia, 
Quod good seynt Paul. Ther nis namo 
to seye.” 
A Maire ther was, and that a worthy 
man, 


None worthier fro the time the world | 


bigan : 
His wordes all were ful of hy sentence 
Fit to ben holden digne of reverence ; 


In sooth ther was noon might with him | 


compare 
He was a verray parfit gentil Maire. 


Whan that he herde how thinge mighte | 


be, 
This worthy Maire did wax ful wrooth, 
pardee. 


In all the world ther nis noon swich His counsel was nat lonce for to seche : 


Souninge in moral vertu his 


speche. 


was 


quod he, “a worde 


woulde seyn ; 


A skin more fayre and whyt than morne , This is the poynt, to speken short and 


milk. 


pleyn : 








1) 


} — — ss 

| This wenche must hir fleshings abandoun 

| Whan that she goth in this processioun ; 
Elles I will nat let mine eyen stray 

| T’o look on hir. Ther nis namo to seye, 





Bauve qui Peut. 
“THeaTre Panic 
2UNNERS AND Berrixa.” 
Star Poater. 





ie — . 
luis is a sufficiently grim comment on 
jhuman nature, showing at 
cowardice and callousness. 


once its 


| Terr is always something going on 
|in Jamaica. In the Jamaica Daily 


| Telegraph the eye is arrested by the 
following headlines : 


“CoMET FALLS INTO THE SEA AT 
| Moyreco Bay 

Axp Two Mew Fioccep weJaim Yarp 
' ror Sreauina Bawxawas.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Vr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Waar is an “ unconscious” historian? Miss Marsorre Bowen 
thinks that he is the only one who may be trusted, and that 
history is seldom just in either her evidence or her verdict. 
Dear! Dear! These be brave words. But,my good Miss Bowen, 
if you will “ consciously ” read your book and its preface once 
again, you will see that the correction of history (even in 
fiction) is not such a simple matter as it looks. In your 
preface to The Glen o’ Weeping (Atstow Rivers) you tell us 
that the impartial inquirer can absolve Scotland and England 

f the crime known as the Massacre of Glencoe, and that the 
tale which defamed Lord Stam was pure invention. Yet in 
story you show clearly that Sram deliberately planned 

to ‘‘extirpate ta vipers,” even after he knew that they had 
taken the oath of fealty. “It shall make no difference. I 
will make an example of them.” And once more, when 
CAMPBELL OF GLENLYON came to “ rout out your cursed den of 
murderers, and to slay every Macponatp under seventy,” it was 
‘by the command of Scotland and the King.” So that when 
sweet seventeen sits in judgment on the “conscious” historians 
of the past, and only succeeds in contradicting herself, it 





In On the Wall, by Ricnarp Free— 
Sketches, from Layt of the Bodley Head— 
I read of the kind of folk there be 
(Amphibious largely) in London, E., 
Where Father Thames rolls in from the sea 
And creeps to his dock-lipped bed. 


As though by a parson’s hand it’s writ 
Who lives in the place, and it’s so designed 
That humour, pathos, something of wit 
Go to the excellent make of it, 
But chief in the texture is deftly knit 
A knowledge of human kind. 





In My Life as an Indian (Jows Murray), Mr. Scuvirz 


records how he came to live and love and marry among the, 
Black Feet Indians. It is solemnly averred in an editorial 


note that the story is not a romance but a matter-of-fact 
account of veritable incidents. A difficulty in the way of 
accepting this assurance is found on every page, where we 
come upon bloodthirsty raids of Indians on the war-path, 
with scalping and other cheerful concomitants. The state of 
things described as happening within the personal experience 
of folk still alive is, in brief, exactly the same as it was In 





seems to be rather a casey oe Lae a a 
of unconscious humour than 
of unconscious his'ory. Un-| 
doubtedly your fairy god- 
mother bestowed upon you 
the gift of story-telling. 
But, in all humility I sug- 
gest it, would it not be a 
good thing to grow a year or | 
two older before you tell us 
another ? 


The Four Gastronomists 
would have been a more 
suitable title for Mr. Jepson’s 
Four age Ok age (Ux- | 








> days when Fenimore Cooper 
|wrote. There are, for exam- 
| ple, as many herds of buffalo 
roaming the prairies as when 
| Leatherstocking was out with 
‘his gun. That is, however, 
a detail. The play is the 
thing, and, like buffaloes, it 
abounds on the plains where 
Mr. Scnvtrz successfully 
passed as an Indian born 
jand bred. The narrative 
|originally appeared in serial 
| form, to which it is perhaps 
| best adapted. In succeeding 
|episodes running through a 
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WIN For, though this al hy Os dozen or twenty pages there 
truistic quartette starts out} The Lion. “ Wuat! More Living statvary? ‘Tuts IS A QUESTION 18, necessarily, a tendency to 


with the virtuous resolve| OF TASTE ON WHICH I MUST PROMPTLY DECIDE!” monotony. 


This may be 





of “removing” fraudulent |—————— 
financiers and other objectionable characters by the simple 


expedient of murder, their indomitable perseverance in lunch- | 
ing and dining at a certain restaurant-de-luxe is by far the| 


most noticeable feature of the book; indeed the writer can 
hardly escape the suspicion of being a propagandist with a 
pri bias against the managements of rival restaurants. 
n off-hours, however, a plot (which.owes a trifle, perhaps, to 


Mr. J. M. Barrte’s Better Dead) is sustained with some inge- | 


nuity,gand, despite the use of sandbags and chloroform- 
nooses, passes off without actual bloodshed. Wicked and un 
savoury gentlemen in the City are treated much as the Four 


Musketeers treated Ricnetreu and Mazarry; and (to disarm | 


criticism) the proceeds in blackmail go to an orphan asylum. 
The idea is ingenious and might excuse such farcical impro- 
babilities as a hero handicapped by the name of Chelubai, 
or a heroine who resides in the rooms of a gentleman at 
the Temple (as his sister) for nearly three hundred pages. 
Unfortunately the author takes his situations and characters 
much too seriously; they ought to have gone at a gallop, 
in the manner, say, of Mr. Hicuens’ Londoners. The interest 
is, however, well maintained by some smart financial opera- 
tions which culminate in the scoop of a granite quarry, and 
the complete discomfiture of the heaviest villain. Incidentally 
| don’t see why a young woman should be called anybody's 
inamorato, and Carlsbad, despite the excellence of its plums, 
is surely better without a terminal “ t.”’ 


easily averted by taking a 
dose daily. It will be found refreshing and invigorating. 





Mr. Cuartes G. Harper has done it again. This time it is 
called Rural Nooks round London, and is published by 
CuapMaN AND Hatt. ‘The idea of writing a volume about 
rural nooks near a great city (even supposing one could pass 
a word like nook) is a mistake. You should not let the public 
into the secret of these charming solitudes, or they are soli- 
‘tudes no longer. Assignations, cloaked and booted, at 
Ealing Town Hall become the object of general remark. 
I know a man who used to run down (figuratively) every 
week to the Market Place, Uxbridge, there to commune 
'with Nature. I suppose that Mr. Harper discovered him 
there one day ; anyhow he comes out with a large photograph 
of it. The result is that the mystery is gone, and thousands 
now will flock down of a Saturday to disturb my friend's 
meditations. On his behalf, on behalf of all lovers of 
solitude, I utter my protest. 





A corresponpest sends the following conundrum to The 
| Waterford Evening News : 
| “Can any of your valuable journal say when the term ‘Brish 
Island’ was applied to the two islands Britain and Ireland?” 
| We cannot specify the exact date, but we believe that 
ithe term “Brish Island” was first employed during an 
\ Trish wake. 
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